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President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 

Vice-Presidents, Professor H. C. Penn, St. Louis. 
Hon. C. W. Clarke, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Professor H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer, Mrs. L. D. Ames, Columbia. 

Director, W. S. Johnson, Tuscumbia. 

The Society was entertained most hospitably by Washington University, 
to whose officers and to the local committee (Miss Jones and Professor 
Penn) is chiefly due the success of the meeting. 

H. M. Belden, Secretary. 
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The Indians' Book. An offering by the American Indians of Indian Lore, 
Musical and Narrative, to form a record of the songs and legends of their 
race. Recorded and edited by Natalie Curtis. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from original drawings by Indians. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, 1907. 

In " The Indians' Book " Miss Natalie Curtis has made a valuable addi- 
tion to the folk-lore of America. The purpose of the book is stated to be: 
" An offering by the American Indians of Indian Lore, Musical and Narra- 
tive, to form a record of the Songs and Legends of Indian Life." The plan 
by which this purpose was to be made good was original with Miss Curtis, 
and she has carried it out in a generous and sympathetic spirit. Of the 
gathering of the material and her appeal for its collection she writes: " By 
rail, by wagon, and by horse, over prairie and desert, the white friend jour- 
neyed from tribe to tribe, seeking the Indians with open friendship, and 
everywhere meeting their warm response. In nearly every instance a chief 
was visited first and the purpose of the book explained to him. Would he 
and his people join in the making of a book to be the Indians' own — a book 
which should keep for all time the songs and stories of their race ? The olden 
days were gone; the buffalo had vanished from the plains; even so would 
there soon be lost forever the songs and stories of the Indian. But there was 
a way to save them to the life and memory of their children, and that was 
to write them, even as the white man writes. The white friend had come to 
be the pencil in the hand of the Indian. 

" Thus was the book undertaken primarily for the Indian, in the hope 
that this, their own volume, when placed in the hands of their children, 
might help to revive for the younger generation that sense of the dignity 
and worth of their race which is the Indians' birthright, and without which 
no people can progress. 

" With enthusiasm that was touching in its gladness, the Indians responded 
to the appeal. ... All realized that they walked in the sunset hour of their 
native life and that the night was soon to come. 
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" Each contributor himself chose what songs or stories he wished to put 
into the book, sometimes spending hours in deliberation. . . . Old men and 
young, mothers and maidens — all types of the people were sought, that the 
collection might reflect as fully as possible the many sides of Indian life. 
Especially sought out were the very oldest men, the keepers of the ancient 
lore, and these gave stories and songs often entirely unknown to younger 
generations, and sometimes in archaic language." 

While no exhaustive study is presented touching any of the eighteen tribes 
represented in the volume, yet much of " the inner life " of the Indian is 
revealed in so free and natural a way as to be of service to the serious student 
of folk-lore. This same revelation should lend itself to the furtherance of 
Miss Curtis's unselfish undertaking, — " to prove that the Indian has qualities 
worthy of a place in civilization." 

Owing to historical conditions incident to the settlement of this country 
by our race, the Indian has become popularly and officially known as a 
fighter. As a result, the ungentle acts incident to actual war have come to be 
regarded as representative of his daily life and thought. That in reality he 
is naturally " a song maker, poet, and designer," it is difficult for persons 
who have not made a close study of his ancient rites and lore to accept as 
true, and that " to the Indian, truth, tradition, history, and thought are 
preserved in ritual of poetry and song." 

Miss Curtis well says : " Indian poetry, like Indian art, is expressed in 
symbol. The cloud-form in Indian design is no copy of a cloud, but a con- 
ventionalized image that is a symbol, meaning cloud. So in poetry, one 
word may be the symbol of a complete idea that, in English, would need a 
whole sentence for its expression. Even those who know the language may 
not understand the songs unless they know what meaning lies behind the 
symbolic words. . . . Where songs belong to sacred ceremonies or secret 
societies, the meaning is purposely hidden," save from the initiated. 

The treatment of words in rituals that are to be spoken differs from the 
treatment of words that occur in songs. In the latter the music bears its full 
burden as a means of expression. There are many songs where there are 
no words; only vocables are used; the circumstance or rite, of which the song 
is a part, takes the place of explanatory words. It is, therefore, as Miss Curtis 
remarks, " wellnigh impossible for civilized man to conceive of the impor- 
tance of song in the life of the Indian." It " is the breath of the spirit that 
consecrates the acts of life." It is true, as the author says, that Indian music 
is essentially for singing. He had no instruments to which to transfer for 
utterance the melody that arose within him. As the voice was his sole means 
of musical expression, there grew up certain conventionalities in his mode 
of singing, that were in large measure due to his natural and social environ- 
ment; and these brought about certain standards of taste in the manner of 
using the voice when rendering songs. " The vocal embellishments, the 
strange gutturals, slurs, the accents that make Indian singing so distinctive," 
to quote Miss Curtis, " all this is altogether too subtle and too much a part 
of the voice itself to be possible of notation." Nor can this rendering be 
imitated by our instruments or our singers. These peculiarities of Indian 
singing naturally arrest attention, and are apt to assume an importance to 
the ear of the stranger beyond their intrinsic merits, but fortunately they 
are not essential to the music itself. If they were, since they cannot be notated 
or imitated, it would be impossible to rescue and preserve Indian songs, the 
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" spontaneous and sincere expression of the soul of a people." Happily these 
peculiarities emphasize conditions more or less artificial, and do not voice 
the soul of the people, while the music in its essential qualities, its rhythms, 
vibrations, relations of tones and melody, can be notated and preserved, mak- 
ing it possible for Indian music to find a place among the folk-songs of our 
land. 

One hundred and forty-nine of these native songs are given in this volume, 
together with the incidents that gave them birth, thus making a record that 
will enhance in value as the years go on. 

The illustrations are " all made by the Indians," with whom " a sense 
of form and color is inborn." The book bears testimony to this statement. 
The illustrations represent crude drawings of animals, the delicate lines in 
sand painting of symbolic forms, and the symmetrical designs used in pottery 
and basketry. The results reached by the training of native talent are shown 
in the work of Miss Angel de Cora. The title-page, from her pencil, makes 
good her claim to the artistic heritage of her people. It exemplifies the just 
and discriminating remark of Miss Curtis on the " art handiwork of the 
Indians." " Technique is only the offspring of a larger gift which fashions 
the imagery of the cloud, rain, star, and growing corn into symbol, and of 
symbols composes decorative designs both beautiful and meaningful." 

On two strongly contrasted pages Miss de Cora evidences her versatility, 
— one, the beautiful title-page of the Wabanake, where the grasses wave the 
name of the people in unison with their handiwork on the birch-bark record 
there given; the other, where with fearless and compelling hand she bends 
to her use the conventional symbols of the Kwakiutl. 

Some of the photographic illustrations are especially happy, as that of the 
Hopi singer, Tawakwaptiwa. His face and the story of his song transport one 
to another world of thought and faith, — where the dancers move, 

That the maiden plants 
Upward may help one another to grow. 

Out of the wealth of the volume it is difficult to make a typical selection. 
It were best to read the book, to drink deep of its charm, which will work 
the spell of opening the eyes of our race to the genius that lives in the American 
Indian. 

The material offered is well arranged and has ample indexes, and both 
free and literal translations are given. 

As a specimen of book-making the volume is a credit to the publishers. 
Type and the execution of the illustrations, all facilitate pleasure in the perusal. 
The symbolic designs in bright colors give to the covers a character befitting 
the contents of the book. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 

Bibliography of Anthropology and Folk-Lore, 1906, containing 
Works published within the British Empire. Compiled by Northcote W. 
Thomas, M. A., F. R. A. I., member of the Folk-Lore Society, 2s. net. 
Published for the Joint Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
and the Folk-Lore Society. 

This bibliography represents an undertaking which requires more than 
passing comment. The ever-increasing volume of literature on Anthropology 
and Folk-Lore, not merely consisting of separate works, but embodied in 



